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LF tnt speopeinet ne | Samuel Arnold, which went through seve ral | psalms, one in 1640, and the other 1642: the 

SE ONE, I LEAVE THEE. 
FALSE ONE, editions, the 5th having been “gene in 1761. || last containing the tunes annexed, and in the 


Tune—* The last link is broken.” 
The last hope is waning, 

Its lustre has fled, 
Tis sinking and fading, 

And soon will be dead. 


I'll cherish no longer 
Mementos of thee ; 

Thy ties are much stronger 
With others, than me. 


I prized thee sincerely, 
And loved thee too well ; 

I'll prize thee still dearly, 
Wherever I dwell. 


I have loved thee, unheeding 
Thy coldness for me ; 

The flame ever feeding, 
Scorned only by thee. 


No words ever measured 
My fondness for thee ; 

You none ever treasured, 
When spoken by me. 


How oft have I listened 
And thought thee sincere ! 
Thine eyes brightly glistened, 
And spoke through a tear. 


False one, now I leave thee! 
Another shall share, 

The heart beating freely 
J thought in my care. 


I prized thee sincerely, 
And loved thee too well ; 
I'll prize thee still dearly, 
Wherever I dwell. 
Billerica, 1838. 








HISTORIC AL SKETCHES 
OF SACRED AND CHURCH MUSIC, FROM THE 


EARLIEST TIMES -TO THE PRESENT. 
CONTINUED. 

This favorite work of Ravenscroft however, 
and all others of any repute, becoming scarce 
and nearly out of print, John Piayford pub- 
lished “ The whole Book of Psalms with the 
usual Hymns and Spiritual Songs, together 
with all the ancient Tunes sung in Churches, 
with some of later use.” This work passed 
through many editions during the life of the 
author, and some after his death. One of the 
latter number, being the 20th edition, was pub- 
lished by Joseph Fox in 1757, by whom and 
others it was corrected and improved, with the 
addition of thirteen new Psalm Tunes. The 
tunes, in all these editions, were set in three 
parts only, = the G elef only used in the up- 
per parts. his, like Ravenscroft, became a 
standing work, and was unrivalled in the pub- 
lic favor for a long course of years. Besides 
all the valuable old Tunes found in Ravens- 
croft and others, it contained many new ones, 
which we still hold in high estimation, as St. 
James, St. Matthews, St. Ann’s, London, St. 
Michael’s, Bedford, and Angel’s Hymn. It 
was at length succeeded, and in some measure 
superceded, by “the Complete Psalmodist,” 
published by John Arnold, father of the late 





It contained the best of the old Tunes and in- 

fete te some of later date, such as Great 
Milton, Worksop, Colchester, Bath, Brooms- 
lerove, Wells, Aylesbury, Ferry, and Easter 
Hymn. It introduced, besides, chants, and a 
variety of the most popular anthems of the day. 
About the same time W. Tansur gratified the 
public ear with various publications, such as, 
I The royal harmony complete, or the new har- 
mony of Zion,” in three books : also “ The mel- 
ody of the heart or the Psalmist’s pocket compan- 
ion,” in two parts. His books contained all the 
old. favorite tunes and introduced some new 
ones, such as Bangor, St. Martin’s, Burford, 
All Saints, Durham or Walsal, Barby, Roth- 
well, and Babylon ; and it went through many 
editions, and enjoyed publie favor for a long 
time. ‘To him succeeded A. Williams, 
publications were very popular, and some of the 
latest editions present us with most and nearly 
all of the old standard tunes set and harmonized 
in good taste, and the collections which bear 
his name are scarcely exceeded in most respects 
by any of the present time. Many of our old 
tunes in modern publications are ascribed to 
Tansur and to Williams as their respective au- 
thors. It is doubted however if Tansur were 
the author of a single melody thus bearing his 
name. Anyone will find reason enough to doubt 
it, who will take the trouble to examine his pub- 
lications. One of them, confessedly his own, 
contains about forty tunes, not one of which has 
come down to posterity, or is known ever to 
have been in use at all; and internal evidence 
at least is therefore strongly against his having 
composed any one of the old melodies attributed 
;to him. Williams on the other hand was a 
popular composer of Anthems, and some of the 
Psalm tunes ascribed to him were unquestion- 
ably his own. There were other cotemporary 
composers as well as many publications of 
psalmody, which it is unnecessary to notice par- 
ticularly, such as the Harmonia Sacra, contain- 
ing most of the music revered and consecrated 
by time. Nor is it necessary to notice the more 
celebrated musicians, who were composers for 
the church, such as Purcell, Handel, Dr. Boyce, 
Dr. Green and others; because they confined 
themselves chiefly to music of a higher 
than that, which we are principally concerned 
in considering. They wrote but very few short 
metrical church tunes; and even of these but 
few remain. ; 

We shall now call home our attention and 
confine our remarks principally to the state and 
progress of church music in our own country, 
and particularly in New England. Oar fore- 
fathers, when they first arrived at Plymouth, in 
1620, in order to enliven their devotions and 
solace their hearts in the remote wilderness, had 
brought with them in a small pocket volume a 
version of the Psalms with tunes appended, be- 
ing single melodies without bases or other parts. 
These were Henry Ainsworth’s psalms, and the 


whose 





cast 





tunes were a selection from the oldest tunes in 








print. We have seen two editions of these 


copy we possess we find, in the hand writing of 
the Rev. Thos. Prince, the chronologist, the 
following notice, “ I have seen an edition of this 
version in 1618 in quarto ; and this version of 
Ainsworth was sung in Plymouth Colony, and 
I suppose in the rest of New England till the 
New England version was printed in 16A0."— 
Ainsworth was an eminent English noncon- 
formist divine, who joined the Brownists and 
went to Holland, where he die? He wrote 
many comme ntaries on the scripcures pr inted 


in 1627 and reprinted 1639. Inthe Rev. Thos. 
Symmes’ Dialogue concerning regular singing, 


printed at Boston 1723, we find the following 
additional notice respecting our Pilgrim Fathers 
and their Book, “ Furthermore, as is evident 
from a Psalm Book of Elder Chipman’s, now 
in my hands, the Church of Plymouth, which 
was the first Church in New England, made 
use of Ainsworth’s version of the psalms till the 
year 1692; for, although one New England 
version was composed by sundry hands and 
completed by President Dunster about the year 
1640, yet that church did not use it, it seems, 
till about 52 years after, but stuck to Ainsworth ; 
and till about 1682 their excellent custom was 
to sing without reading the line. But at a later 
period and till within our own memory the 
Psalm was doled out by the Deacons by a sin- 
gle line ata time. There were about 44 tunes 
in this book, taken principally from Ravens- 
croft, but there are not more than four or five 
in the whole number, that have been used in 
later times. Old Hundred, Windsor, Landaff, 
Cambridge, old 112th and 113th, 124th and 
[48th Psalm, are all that we recognize among 
them in modern publications. Printed as they 
were very incorrectly, and sung as they were 
probably very badly, without parts or harmony, 
they must have afforded but little solace to the 
fainting hearts of the weary and care-worn 
pilgrims. They however may not have been 
confined to this meagre selection. Ravenscroft, 
Playford, and others then extant, were probably 
in the country, though in very few hands, Ar- 
nold, Knapp, Jo. Stephenson, ‘Tansur and Wil- 
liams, were authors and publishers, whose 
works also soon appeared and came into fre- 
quent use in New England. M. 


Evus or Tacirurnity.—Persons advanced in 
years are prone to taciturnity ; and it is to this 
circumstance that the diseases of the lunes which 
so often carry them off, are in a great measure 
to be ascribed. The lungs need exercise as well 
as the muscles ; and by reading aloud, by sing- 
ing, and conversation, they may be preserved in 
a state of health. The advanced age of school- 
masters,and other public speake rs, may perhaps 
be attributed to the exercise given to their lungs. 
Hence the importance to the aged of preserving 
an erect posture, to give their ‘lungs full play. 

So says Curtis on health. Then let us all 
who love life, awake into singing ; “ Young men 
and maidens, old men and children,” sing; be 
joyful, healthful, happy and longlived. 
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(For the Musical Gazette.] 


Meetings for the improvement of sacred mu- 
sic are too much neglected by the middle aged. || 
No congregation can have good and regular 
singing, where it depends chiefly on the young |) 
and unsettled. Every choir should be sustain- || 
ed by old singers, and those who feel an inter- 
est in the welfare and prosperity of the church. 
The young of our country towns do indeed love 
to assemble together ata singing meeting; but 
we very much question their making improve- || 
ment in every case. What benefit can result 
from singing over and over again the 
tunes, night after night, without a single remark 
from any one, except perhaps, jt may be said, 
that such is a “ very pretty sort of a tune,” and || 
that another one has some “ grand and masterly || 
chords.” A singing meeting is a sort of gene- || 
ral rendezvous for such, as know not what to || 
do with themselves in a winter evening. To 
the sing, to the sing, all hands ! 

Singers should carefully study the sentiments 
and proper expression of the words sung, the 
appropriate adaptation of tunes to the words, 
and their clear and distinct enunciation; for, 
without understanding the true design of the 
music and the sense of the words, how can they 
appropriately execute them? They should be 
thoroughly versed in the various forms and 
descriptions of poetry and musical subjects, not 
only in reference to sense, but musical and po- 
etical measure, accent, cadence, and emphasis. 
Without a knowledge of these things no one 
can be a good and effective performer of church 
music, however fine his voice. Should we 
wonder then, that so many feel little or no in- 
terest in this subject,—know so little of it,—and 
drawl out the words without the least regard to 
their meaning or effect? It is in consequence 

of this criminal apathy, that well educated per- 
sons sometimes violate the plaine st prine iples | 
of correct pronunciation in singing, as the vari- 
ation of vowel sounds from what they should 
be in reading, the renewing of the breath be- 
tween the syllables of the same words, the sep- 


same 


| 
| 








| to their profession, but disgrace and dishonor. 
| Among the ignorant pretenders to musical 


| upon the mutilated compositions of ¢ classic mas- 


| becomes 


ithe passions of youth have ceased, and the at- 


|| cluding observations upon the necessity of pu 


| 
| knowledge and talents, a plagiarist, who lives || 
| 
ters, is the most contemptible. If any pallia-}) 
ition could be offered for the devotion of the 
| pre ss to the support of such abominable pira- |) 
cies in literature and the fine arts, good nature 
| must fail to find ar y excuse in favor of a species 

of puffing, equally obnoxious. To cultivate | 
music in the youthful mind is by no means an || 
unimportant part ofa pare nt’s duty. Its influ- || 
eace is always felt, and, unlike all other feel- 





| 
} 


ings, it increases, as we advance in years, 
when the excitemnents of a 
It is when 


greatest, 
temporary existence have decayed. 


tractions of the world.are no longer felt, that it || 
comes to concentrate the delight which had 
formerly been dissipated by other objects. It is 
difficult to determine which is most injurious to 
music, or the greatest impediment to its improve- 
ment, that pedantry, which draws us back to 
useless and exploded customs, or wanton and || 
licentious innovation, which quits the true and | 
fundamental principles of the art, in the pursuit 
of visionary schemes of reformation and singu- 
larity. Good music is ever to be found between || 
these two extremes; and, though pedantry takes 
hold of one hand, in order to draw her back to 
rusticity, or exploded learning’s innovation 
seizes the other, to seduce her from the right 
path into the company of caprice and affectation, 
yet she pursues her slow and steady course 
towards taste, elegance, simplicity, and inven- 
tion, under the guidance of judgment and sci- 
ence, 

Our remarks upon the musical profession 
have been elicited from having attended the late 
Concerts given at the Odeon, Boylston Hall, 
and at the Temple. We shall offer a few con- 


pils possessing a competent knowledge of the 

elementary principles of the science, in order to 

impart correct unpressions of this ennobling art. 
*® 





arating the last letter of a word and prefixing 
it to the next, the destruction of the sense by 
improper pauses, and their omission when they 
should be, the misplacing of the accent, and the 
neglect of dynamical distinctions, so necessary 





HINTS TO COMPOSERS. 
“ An easy method of writing music, whether 
secular or sacred, with some hints to those who 
wish to obtain celebrity as composers, but to whom 





to the proper expression of the words. 
L. 


[For the Musical Gazette.] | 
THE MUSICAL PROFESSION. 

We conceive that the profession of music is 
among those avocations which require much 
mental exertion and capacity. It is very natu- 
ral to pay deference to intellectual eminence, 
and to regard those talents which are acquired 
by ardent application, as well as to admire the 
influence of those powers with which nature 
has endowed the human mind. 

A professor of music has open to his view a 
field which leads to eminence and honor, and 
is bounded only by the finite nature of the mind. 
Genius can wander without restraint, and labor 
forever find new sources to explore; every 
faculty may be employed, every sense oc cupie d, 
and the whole soul called forward to displ: Ly its 
most secluded operations. The predominance 
of merit constitutes professional, as it does in- 
dividual character. In each of these avocations, 
individuals will be found of great and original 
talents, and of strenuous and aspiring minds, 
wonderful alike for the vigor of their intellec- 
tual strength, and correctness of principle of 
action. And, although the remark may be se- 
vere, characters will be found who add nothing 


| 




















| 
| process. 


nature has denied the power of being so.” 

To compose A Soto.—This is a very simple 
You have only to take a Largo or 
Adagio movement from Rossini—alter the time 
—add a little of Weber and a little of Auber— 
dilute this freely with the rinsings of Pacini’s 
bottles and you have a fricassee at once. Those 
who have never tasted of a fricassee will believe 
your composition to be correct and exclaim, 
“ charming, delightful, exquisite,” &c. 

For a Duett, you will find some superb sub- 
jects in Semiramide—in Tancredi—La Gazza 
Ladra, and other of Rossini’s operas, also in 
Norma—Il_ Puritani—La Somnambula—and 
particularly in Id Pirata—the chef-d'euvre of 
Bellini—add to these Anna Bolena and Olivo 
e Pasquale of Donizetti and you will have a 
collection from which if you cull judiciously 
you may make as much of a Duett as you please 
with the greatest facility in the world. 

A Trio.—This being a composition of much 
importance, I would advise examining the ope- 
ras of Mozart, say Don Giavanni—La Nozze 
di Figaro—Cosa fan tutti, &c. These will} 
furnish you with excellent subjects, and you 
have only to mix with them a little of Cimarosa, 
Guglielmi, Mercadante, Piccini, or Boildieu, 


cult, but never despair. 


and | poni, Vaccaj, &c. 


no consequence w hic h of te composers you 
use; being of different nations they will afford 
greater variety and the more readily frustrate 
any attempt to discover the authorship. This 
same process will answer for composing Quar- 
fetts and Quintetts. 

A Finale or Chorus may appear more diffi- 
You must procure the 
works of Handel, Haydn, Beethoven, Weber, 
Rhigini, Piccini, Cimarosa, Pergolesi, Zinga- 
relli, Salieri, Sacchini, Weigl, and Winter—to 
which add some of the more modern school like 
Rossini, ellini, Donizetti, Auber, Ricci, Strap- 
With the aid of these you 
will be able to unite the beauties of the ancient 
}and modern (by taking a bar or two from each) 
and produce a Finale or Chorus in any style 
which you may desire. You will of course, in 
levery case, be cautious to alter the original 
measure and key. 
| If you have poetry given to you and should 
wish to adapt a melody to it, you will have but 
| little diffic ulty—any of the above named com- 
posers, having plenty of them to spare, will 
furnish you with a pretty A/legvo in 2 time, 
‘and if the words should happen to be sacred 
jand the air gay, why it signifies nothing—che- 
| rubim and se raphim will find the more pleasure 
vin waltzing to it. 

Such is a faint outline of the course requisite 
to gain the re putation of a great composer of 
Oratorios, Operas, &c. and that there may be 
less danger of detection I would advise that a 
strict regard be paid to the minutia. You must 
prepare the score yourself—in your own hand 
writing—and you will thus be enabled to swear 
to your manuscript; and I would also suggest 
ithat each page should contain as many blots of 
}inks as possible, with numerous scratches and 
erasures, as well as many doubtful notes with 
abbreviations, &c &c. And now the work 
being finished let the title page display in large 
capitals 
Granp Orator1io—Granvd OperAa—GraANDCAN= 

tata, Composed by the celebrated’Maestro 

RosbeER—— TI. 











[For the Musical Gazette.] 


Poetry intended for the church should be of 
lofty, glowing sentiment, but in regular, flowing 
numbers; strong and expressive language, but 
smooth, and harmonious ; lively, figurative and 
descriptive, but not of low and material objects. 
Its images and figures should be, not only clear 
and intelligible, but drawn from the most beau- 
tiful and sublime objects of both the moral and 
natural wor'd. Serené, dignified, and devo- 
tional, it should breathe the full and devout 
feelings of a warm and holy heart. There 
should be also a unity of sense between the dif- 
ferent stanzas of the same psalm or hymn, or 
there will be to every cultivated and feeling 
singer a painful discrepancy of sense and sound 
between the words and the tune, 

In singing schools, when the musie can be 
well performed in the words set, the psalm book 
should be introduced, and the same tune be sung 
in different words with careful attention to their 
meaning, expression, and correct pronunciation. 
A class of singers may learn to read notes with 
rapidity, and yet have no taste for sweet and 
sentimental poetry. They may sing in good 
time and tone, and yet without ihe least feeling 
or interest in the words. Nay, they may be- 
come most skilful, even in the most difficult 
flourishes and graces of theatrical music, with- 
out the least perception of what constitutes 
good and appropriate church music. L, U. 








and your materials will be abundant. It is of II5 
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EXTRACTS FROM A REPORT ON VOCAL MUSIC, BY 
T. B. MASON, ESQ. PROFESSOR OF MUSIC IN 
CINCINNATI COLLEGE. 

“ We inquire, what are the physical effects of 
the study of vocal music ? 

Its physical influence upon the health, as a 
relaxation from other studies, especially of the 
young, is highly important. All are aware ot 
the deleterious effects upon the young, of long 
continued confinement, and silent application to 
study. All know how it pales the cheek, 
quenches the fire of the eye, breaks the spirit, 
and ‘but too often sows in the system the seeds 
of disease, to be developed in a miserable after- 
life. How it makes learning hateful to the 
child, the school room a prison, and education 
a system of mental] torture. 

he connection of the brain and the entire 
nervous system with the mind, on the one hand, 
and on the other, with the entire physical or- 
ganization, is well known to be so intimate, 
that whatever over-wearies the mind, and ex- 
hausts its powers, injures the brain, and through 
it, entails upon the entire physical system, a 
catalogue of ills. 

At the present stage of educational affairs, 
there is nothing so desirable as to mitigate the 
too great pressure brought upon the young, to 

make study a pleasure, and a contributor to 
health, instead of a destroyer. That the proper 
education of man will be the highest promoter 
of health, cannot be a moment doubted. ‘All 
acknowledge that here something must be done. 
But what? We believe that vocal music meets 
this emergency. It is the desideratum. It is 
a study of such a nature, as while in other re- 
spects itis refining and ennobling, it relaxes 
and soothes the powers wearied in other stu- 
dies, in the most efficacious and delightful 
manner. 

When in the school room, the minutes drag 
heavily by ; the minds of the scholars begin to 
weary and flag; spirits droop, and confinement 
becomes irksome, and study a pain ;—let the 
teacher strike the strain of some well known 
juvenile song. How electric the instantaneous 
flash of renovated life in every bosom! The 
physical system is awake ; casts off its drow- 
siness ; the mental powers, before over-taxed, 
rest, and give place to the musical faculties ; 
and when the half hour is over, the school is 
as fresh, and as well prepared for study, as at 
morn. 

This is not mere theory. The universal tes- 
timony of teachers, in this country and in Eu- 
rope, who have tried the system, shows that it 
is fact. Can it be estimated how much the 
health of children accustomed to five and six 
hours daily confinement would be improved by 
this arrangement? But it is not to children 
alone, that this recreation is valuable. It is to 
the man of intense literary application ; to the 
statesman, the professional man, the man of 
business. 

A distinguished professor of the island of 
Sicily, on hearing the sad tale of the influence 
of study on the English literary men, inquired, 
“ What are their amusements ?” The only an- 
swer was, “ None!” “ No wonder,” replied he, 
in astonishment, “ no wonder they die of study !” 
He remarked that he himself spent a given por- 
tion of the day, in practising instrumental and 
vocal music; and without the relief they af- 
forded his mind, thought he could not live.” 





“ The Creator has not bestowed upon men, 
faculties, without design ; or which are useless ; 
or which may lie dormant with impunity. He 








intended that they should all be developed and 
perfected into a symmetrical union. Not that 
as now, some should be stimulated to the verge 
of morbid action, or to paralysis by over-action ; 
while others, left in insignificance, should so 
deteriorate and become so torpid as almost to 
inspire the doubt of their existence. Such a 
course is contrary to the whole analogy of a 
wise and benevolent Creator. Its result can 
be only a mis-shapen, mutilated mind, disquali- 
fied for high destinies. We firmly believe that to 
future periods,a more perfect educational system 
will show this to have been the cause of many 
of those distortions and obliquities which mar 
the brightness of our present national charac- 
ter. If, therefore, we would free our systems 
from the charge of incompleteness, vocal music 
must be introduced. But it is well here to take 
a further view of the mode of mental action in 
the discipline of the mental faculties. In what 
respects, to use a common phrase, is the mind 
disciplined thereby ? We reply,—it is taught to 
analyze and abstract. These operations are 
constantly going on in singing any, even the 
simplest tune, combined in one, viz: the mea- 
surement of time; of tune; of force ;—com- 
bined we say, so as to produce one single pro- 
duct, music, or melody. To learn to produce 
this combination, it is necessary the mind should 
analyze. It must separate the time from the 
pitch, and the pitch from the force. And it must 
be able to do this readily, nay rapidly. But 
here the power of abstraction comes in. It 
must not only analyze; but having done that, 
it must be able to select or abstract. either one 
of the particular parts, “ pitch” or “ time,” and 
disregarding the others, consider that separate- 
ly as long as the individual chooses. This an- 
alysis and abstraction imply vivid attention. 
Now, those who know what mental discipline 
is, are aware that studies are beneficial in this 
respect, exactly in proportion as they require 
close attention, abstraction, and discriminating 
analysis. In respect to the degree in which 
the education of the musical faculties demands 
these three things, we can say with certainty, 
not only that it is not a whit less than is re- 
quired for arithmetic, geography, &c. but that 
these last studies are far inferior to music. We 
know of no study, not even the mathematics, 
more beautifully systematic in its analysis, or 
requiring more vivid energising of intellect in 
its attainment.’ 








[From the Biblical Repertory.] 
THE HUMAN VOICE, 


In treating of the economy of the human 
voice, there is one fact which has been very 
much neglected: it is this, that the exercise of 
the organs produce weariness, hoarseness, and 
pain, much sooner in delivering a discourse 
from manuscript, than in talking or even in ex- 
temporaneous discourses. This observation 
was first communicated to us some years ago 
by an eminent member of the United States 
Senate, who was forced to desist from reading 
a document of about an hour’s length, although 
he was in the constant habit of protracted and 
vehement debate. Since that time we have re- 
ceived complete satisfaction as to the correct- 
ness of the statement from repeated experiment, 
and conference with public speakers in different 
professions. We could name a gentleman who 
enjoys sound health, and who experiences no 
difficulty in the loudest amd longest conversa- 
tion, but who is invariably seized with a hoarse- 
ness upon reading aloud for half an hour; and 
we know a lawyer who was visited with the 








throat complaint in consequence of becoming a 
reading clerk in a legislative body. It is be- 
lieved that the fact will not be questioned by 
any who are in the habit of practising both 
methods of elocution in cireumstances which 
admit of a fair comparison. 

In this case, it is evidently not the loudness 
of the voice which produces the unpleasant ef- 
fect, because in general every man reads with 
less force of utterance than he speaks; and ex- 
temporaneous speakers are always more apt 
than others to.vociferate. ‘The phenomenon 
demands an explanation upon some other prin- 
ciple, and in our opinion admits of an easy re- 
ference to the laws of our animal economy 
which are already settled. We shall attempt 
to express our views more in detail. 

Every organ of the human body has a certain 
natural mode of action, and in this performs its 
function with the greatest ease. When pressed 
beyond definite limits, or exercised in an unac- 
customed way, it lapses into weariness or pain. 
By instinctive impulse we are led to give relief 
to any member or organ, when it is thus over- 
worked, and whenever such remission is ren- 
dered impracticable the consequence is suffer- 
ing, if not permanent injury. Thus when the 
limbs are wearied in walking, we naturally 
slacken the pace ; and the perpetual winking of 
the eyes is precisely analogous. Let either of 
these means be precluded and the result is great 
lassitude and pain. ‘The voice likewise de- 
mands its occasional remission, and this in three 
particulars. 

First, As it is exceedingly laborious to speak 
long on the same musical key, the voice de- 
mands frequent change of pitch, and in natural 
conversation we are sliding continually through 
all the varieties of the concrete scale; so that 
nothing of this straining is experienced. 

Secondly, The voice cannot be kept for any 
length of time at the same degree of loudness 
without some organic inconvenience. Here also 
we give ourselves the necessary remission, at 
suitable periods. 

Thirdly, The play of the lungs demands a 
constant re-supply of air by frequent inspira- 
tions, and when this is prevented the evil con- 
sequences are obvious. Moreover this recruit- 
ing of breath must take place just at the nick 
of time, when the lungs are to a certain degree 
exhausted, and if this relief be denied even for 
the instant, the breathing and the utterance be- 
gin to labor. Let it be observed that in our or- 
dinary discourse nature takes care of all this. 
Without our care or attention we instinctively 
lower or raise the pitch of the voice, partly in 
obedience to the sentiment uttered, and partly 
from a simple animal demand for the relief 
of change. Precisely the same thing takes 
place, and in precisely these two ways in regu- 
lating the volume and intensity of the vocal 
stream. So also, in amore remarkable manner, 
we supply the lungs with air, just at the mo- 
ment when it is needed. The relief is not ade- 
quate if the inspiration occurs at stated periods, 
as any one may discover by speaking for some 
time, while he regulates his breathing by the 
oscillation of a pendulum, or the clinke of a 
metronome : and still less when he takes breath 
according to the pauses of a written discourse. 
But the latter is imperatively demanded when- 
ever one reads aloud. Whether his lungs be 
full or empty, he feels it to be necessary to defer 
his respiration until the close of some period or 
close. Consequently there are parts of every 
sentence which are delivered while the lungs 
are laboring, and with a greatly increased action 
of the intercostal muscles. 
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If we could perfectly foresee at what moments 
these several remissions would be required, and 
could so construct our sentences as to make the 
pauses exactly synchronous with the requisi- 
tions of the organs, we might avoid all difficulty ; 
but this is plainly impossible. In natural ex- 
temporaneous discourses, on the other hand, 
whether public or private, there is no such in- 
convenience. ‘The voice instinctively provides 
for itself. We then adapt our sentences to our 
vocal powers, the exact reverse of what takes 
place in reading. When the voice labors we 
relieve it; when the breath is nearly expended 
we suspend the sense, or close the sentence. 
And when from any cause this is neglected, 
even in animated extemporaneous speaking, 
some difficulty is experienced. 
ro BE CONTINUED, 
[For the Musical Gazette. ] 
THE MUSICAL FIELD. 

Vocal musie is to be introduced into all our 
primary and academical schools, both of male 
and female ; also into our Colleges and Theo- 
logical Seminaries, as an every day branch of 


education. Provision must be made for instruc- |} 


tion in music, vocal and instrumental. In _ the 
common schools vocal music will be indispen- 
sable. In Colleges and Theological Semina- 
ries the science will be taken up, and the art 
carried to greater perfection, with instruction 
upon, and the daily use of, various instruments. 
This state of things will require books upon the 
subject, suited to the then existing wants. Ele- 
mentary books must be prepared for primary 
schools, grammars for academies, and scientific 
treatises for the higher institutions; also works 
upon the history of music and philosophy of 
harmony. 

Primers of simple melodies, harmonies and 


songs will be wanted; also original composi- || 


tions and collections of church, of social and 
secular music ; very many of which are to be 
written. ‘The whole mass of popular and light 
music, particularly in sentiment, is to be puri- 
fied ; and that, not to say useless, which tends 
to evil and to foster vice, is to be cast to the 
winds, and buried in oblivion. The influence 
of music upon the passions of men is great. Of 
this, advantage is to be taken, and turned to 
good account. 

Music is susceptible of being made a great 
engine in the moral world, and as such it is to 
be used in the promotion of virtue. Itis finally 
to be taken from the hands of those who use and 
teach it to cultivate mostly the baser and more 
unhallowed passions ; and entirely devoted to 
the service of purity, peace, and health. It is 
to be the happy vehicle of conveying the most 


sublime and important truths to the mind ;| 


awakening there emotions of a noble and hea- 
venly character, which, had it not been for mu- 
sic, must have lain dormant. When the world 
shall cease to do evil, then music shall bear on 
every zephyr, from hill to mountain top, in 
sweetest strains, tidings of peace and cood will 
to men; and adi who can speak in oral tones 
shall be able to sing the praises of the Most 
Hien. 

Sacred music is a peaceful guest. She is not 
found in the riot nor the war, in the gambling 
house nor in the brothel. Upon such things 
she frowns with heavenly pity and godlike pu- 
rity. She is sought by hearts that beat in har- 
mony, and such she renders happy with health- 
ful delight ; and when evil shall bedone away 

her reign will be triumphant. But so great a 
work cannot be sauaisliced without men and 


= ee 


means. We must have men to write, to teach, 
|to compile, and to compose ; men qualified to 
| vindicate her rights and enforce her claims; 
' musical societies must be established, choir and 


| congregational singing cultivated, and the mu- 
sical standard raised everywhere. Very soon 





an individual who has not a good practical 
knowledge of vocal music, and an ability to 
teach it, will not be considered a competent 
instructer for a common school. 

It will, by and by, be considered important, 
and the reason will be duly appreciated, that 
every preceptor of an academy should be a pro- 
fessor of music. Professors in Colleges, and 
especially in Theological Seminaries, will at- 
tend to the daily exercises of students in music 
and weekly instruction in elocution. We say 
daily and weekly, because the one branch is so 
much more important than the other. Perhaps 
every recitation in the different branches of lan- 
guages, mathematics,.&c. will be introduced 
‘and closed by a short and spirited song: the 
effect of which will be to enliven and cheer, 
rendering some recitations pleasant, which are 
| now considered tedious. 
Let music, instrumental and vocal, be thus 
cultivated, and extend their influence into every 
department of society ; and the fountains which 
now pour forth their sickly streams be dried up, 
or into them the savor of life be cast; then, 
| with no little surprise, will the happy participa- 
|tors in the scenes of joyful days, wonder at our 
stupidity in being so slow to encourage a state 
of things, around which heavenly fruits shall 
cluster, and not here and there, but everywhere, 
the consequence be health, peace, and joy. 


Pacantn1.—At Milan, during one visit, he 
| gave nineteen concerts in succession, and with- 
out tiring his audience. In Germany where 
many obstacles were raised to oppose him, he 
enjoyed the same triumphs. At Vienna, the 
poorer professors sold their clothes to be pre- 
isent at Paganini’s concerts; the rooms were not 
|large enough to contain the multitude. The 
people assembled beforehand, and at the first 
‘few bars, in which the power of the virtuoso is 
always discovered, every one was enchanted, 
‘and listened with the silence of the grave. 
At Berlin, where the opposition was still great- 
er, the same circumstances were repeated, and 
the farewell that he received at his eighteenth 
concert, consisted in an invitation to remain 
there forever. Berlin is the strong hold of the 
anti-Rossinian cabal, and they were aware that 
Paganini was a Rossinist ; he was besides one 
of the supporters of that school of singing, 
which was held in aversion by the same party ; 
| his destruction was determined upon. His ad- 
versaries Went ez masse to the concert; at his 
appearance Paganini was received with marked 
coldness ; he began a solo maestoso ; scarcely 
had he played half a dozen bars, when all dis- 
positions were changed; a sudden revolution 
was eflected ; the universal furor, and endless 
applause were only restrained by universal 
stampit the men jumped on the benches, the 
ladies threw their bouquets from the boxes upon 
the stage. At last the explosion became gene- 
ral; it was like the effect of a spark of fire fall- 
ing into a magazine of powder. At Dresden, 
Frankfort, Leipsic, Breslau, Prague and Stut- 
gard, he turned the heads of the cold inhabi- 
tants of the north with the same success. As 
for the Italians, Paganini is with them the king 
of past, present and future violinists : the Ger- 
mans, whom he drove into absolute delirium, 
improved upon this expression ; Paganini is not 
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la king with them—he isa god. The German 
| papers called Paganini * The God of the Violin.” 
At Warsaw, the Polish dilettanti, on the day of 
his departure, assembled to the number of 
eighty, in a villa about half a league from the 
|town, and, when Paganini passed, they stopped 
| his carriage, and entreated him to grant thema 
| few minutes of his time. They were carous- 
|ing at a banquet ; they proposed many toasts 
|to the honor of the incomparable artist; and at 
ithe moment of separation, Elsner, the director 
of the conservatory, presented him in the name 
jof the party, with a gold snuff-box, bearing the 
| following inscription : Al Cavaliere Nicolo Pa- 
ganini, gli ammiratori del suo talento. Varsa- 
via 19 Luglio, 1829. Paganini was so much 
affected, that he could not utter a single word 
to express his gratitude; he contented himself 
with pressing the box to his lips. 
Laphalegue. 


[For the Musical Gazette.] 
‘“THERE’S MUSIC EVERYWHERE.” 
There’s music in that witching tone, 

The flute’s soft melody, 
As, still, the minstrel floats alone 

Upon the moon-lit sea. 


There’s sweeter music in the song 
Of evening's balmy breeze, 

Wafting the gentle notes along, 
And murm’ring through the trees. 


There’s music in the organ’s note,— 
Its deep and trembling sound ; 

Or gentler cadences that float 
Upon the air around. 


f) 
There’s music in the tones that Wake 
The trumpet’s brazen tongue, 
Borne o’er the silent, silver lake. * 


Or echoing hills among. 


And then,—there’s music in the sea, 
Its loud, its deaf’ning roar,— 
Heaving its foaming crest so free 


Against the rock-bound shore * 


Still, that is grander to the ear 
Which nature doth reveal ; 

’Tis in the crashing of the sphere, 
The thunder’s awful peal ! 


Woman !—there’s music in thy voice, 
Soft, as the gentle dove’s, 

As oft we hear her to rejoice 
Through amaranthine groves. 


There’s music through the universe, 
Pervading earth and air.— 
The planets sing througlf all their course -— 
THERE’s MUSIC—EVERY WHERE ! 
ye 
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The Bosrox Musica Institute.—This Society is 
about to bring cut the beautiful Oratorio of JosErH AND 
HIS BRETHREN entire, by Mehul. Mr. Comer, its untir- 
ing, talented and tasteful Conductor, has spared no pains at 
the rehearsals and drillings, and the members have been 
This Ora- 
torio, which has many sparkling beauties, we believe to be 
well suited to the taste of a Buston audience, and, we have 
no doubt, will draw full and respectable houses. The story 
from which it was taken is one of the most beautiful and 
interesting in holy writ. 

We have somewhere heard it intimated that the Musical 
Institute was set up in rivalship of other musical societies. 
This has no foundation in truth, neither has it been “ split 
off” from others. Many of its members belong also to the 
Boston Academy of Music, with which there is a perfect 


much engaged and constant in their attendance. 








understanding; a few also, we believe, are members of the 
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Handel and Haydn Society. We recollect it to have been 
said, at the commencement of the Boston Academy that. 
that also was an effort in opposition to the Handel and 
Haydn, and the prejudice is not yet done away, In this 
land of boasted freedom we would encourage a generous 
and liberal spirit in these matters, and not be ready to shout 
opposition ! at the appearance of évery new artist, every new 
periodical, every new musical association for improvement 

The Musical Institute has recently been presented with a 
very elegant and tasteful design for a diploma of member- 
ship, by the munificence of Mr. E. W. Champney, one of 
its members. ‘The original projector is Mr. R. Cooke, at Mr 
Moore’s Lithographic establishment in Washington street, 
who is also a member of the Society. In the vignette the 
goddess of music appears in the clouds, descending from 
Heaven to earth, bearing a harp and attended by a numerous 
and devoted train. 
represented by individuals in national costume, looking into 
the heavens, attentively listening, and as being variously 
affected by the angelic strains of the goddess. 





The Bittrnes anp Hoxtpen Society had its annual 
election of officers on Monday evening, December 31, and 
made choice of the venerable and respected OLiveR Ho t- 
DEN, Esq. of Charlestown, for President. This gentleman, 
though eighty years of age, enjoys good bodily health, and 
retains also his mental vigor and activity. He has been 
considerably known as a composer of sacred music of the 
former American cast. The other officers elected were : 
Roperr Haypen, Vice President. 

E. N. Morse, Secretary. 
Joun ALLEN, 7'reasurer. 


Horatio G. Ware, 
BENJAMIN APPLIN, 
Evert Reep, 

Tromas AUSTIN, 
NaTHANIE€L WATERMAN, 
Jepepian Barker, Chorister. 


Trustees. 


We had prepared a few remarks in reply to an article re- 
cently published in the Nantucket Inquirer, of an illiberal, 
unkind, though sportive, nature, directed against the gentle- 
man first mentioned above, but wholly and totally inappli- 
cable and erroneous. The same, we were very sorry to 
see, was copied into the Daily Evening Transcript, verbatim 
et literatim ; but in the next Transcript following we were 
happy to notice the following, which renders any thing from 
us unnecessary. 

“ New Enccanp Singing Masters.—Mr. Editor, the 
article on your first page last evening, from the Nantucket 
Inquirer, is as ungenerous, as it is erroneous. It is presumed 
the writer did not intend to falsify ; but it is unpardonable 
for any one to publish a satire on the living or the dead, 
without first acquainting himself with the facts on which to 
predicate his wit or censure. 1 will not follow this writer 
through his article, but ask indulgence to correct one error 
only. The remarks in reference to “ The other gentleman, 
the junior in this posthumous co-partnership,” bear no 
similitude whatever to the original. 
man,” after whom the Society referred to (Billings and Hol- 


The “junior gentle- 


den Society,) is called, lived in Charlestown, it is true ; 


and he lives there still, enjoying the assurance and the con- 
sciousness that his “‘ passable ditties” are not only preserv- 
ed, but appreciated, not only in the village but city collec- 
tions ; and are esteemed “ Sacred Music,” by those who are 
the best able to determine the sacredness of their character. 
—But the “ goose-toned pitchpipe and the clarionet, the 
face acuminated and,apeak,”’ together with the ‘‘ cross eyed” 
look, are altogether false as applied to him. There is one 
salvo, however, for the ingenious writer, in the fact, that 
there was another composer of music living in Charlestown, 
whose name I forbear to mention, to whom these remarks 
would better apply. But shame on the man who will taunt 
the living, for the natural, external defects of their friends, 
long since departed.” Z. 
We publish in this number, on the last page, an old tune, 
found in Ravenscroft’s collection, printed in 1633, called 
“A Psalm before morning Prayer, or Canon, two parts in 
one,” set by Tallis himself, who was one of the many learn- 
ed musicians, that, as stated in aformer number, assisted 
Ravenscroft in his publication. It was originally no doubt 
a Canon, of which it still bears the marks, as it will be seen 
that the Tenor, after the four first notes, takes up the Tre- 
ble at its commencement and repeats it note for note, and 


P 
The various nations of the globe are 








: 


other parts of it manifest the same character. It was then 
for the first time probably moulded into a regular Psalm 
Tune. It had unquestionably previously existed as a well 
known melody or Canon of some of the old masters, perhaps 
Tallis himself, but this is quite uncertain. It is inserted 
here at this time principally for showing how great and fre- 


quent changes our old tunes have undergone. It is the ori- 


ginal or foundation of the tune now to be found in most of 


our later and modern books, under the various names of 
Canon, Yarmouth, Brentwood’s, Magdalen, Berwick, Tallis’ 
Chant, Evening Hymn, Tallis’ Evening Hymn, &c. &c. ; 
and no one tune can be selected perhaps better fitted to 
show the almost infinite variety of changes, and unsparing 
alterations to which our old tunes have been subjected in 
all respects. Their names, harmony, arrangement, and 
melodies too, have been so essentially modified and tam- 
pered with, that there is scarcely “ name or nature” left, 
whereby the original can be recognized. It may amuse at 
least any one, who will take the trouble to compare the dif- 
ferent sets of this tune as it appears in the old Harmonia 
Sacra and numerous other English publications under the 
various names above recited, as well as the various guises 
it has assumed since its arrival on this side the Atlantic.— 
As if it were destined to suffer every possible change, it 
was at first a Canon, then a Tune; at first a Psalm, then a 
Hymn; at first a morning Psalm, and at last an evening 
Hymn. 








[For the Musical Gazette.] 


Mr. Eprror,—We have carefully read a com- 
munication from Mr. H. who appears to be 
rather displeased with some of our remarks, be- 
cause among all the good things we have said, 
we have made an occasional criticism. We 
hardly think that they can with propriety be 
termed “fault finding.” If our remarks are 
radically wrong, their sophistry, probably, does 
not lie so deeply concealed, as to escape the no- 
tice of Mr. H’s penetrating eye ; or so inter- 
woven with truth that it cannot be unravelled by 
his masterly pen. If correct, we really think 
“that his tact and talents might be more profit- 
ably employed, than in finding fault with” us. 
As to their comparative merit, and the motives 
with which they are written, we shall leave to 
your readers to decide. Mr. H. perhaps needs 
to be informed that the choir, “ the principal 
voices, the organist and conductor” of which, 
are often, or even occasionally “ absent,”: are 
by no means above criticism. They are rather 
deserving of reproof, though that would be a 


| duty we should not feel it incumbent on us to 
| perform. 


That something of the kind might 
happen, your readers are aware, without the in- 
formation from Mr. H. It might happen that 
the deacon would read a sermon, or 2 student 
preach, or that they should have no singing at 
all, when —W.— was present. Of the circum- 
stances in relation to such facts he usually 
makes himself acquainted. Now for “a smile” 
at “a large word ;—for instance, dynamical 
degrees, great effect, careful attention,” &c., 
‘made more than once.” These are the “ in: 
stances” of “large words.” Probably Mr. H. 
called upon Professor Ginosko to have them ex- 
plained. Here we will stop to give Mr. H. a 
piece of wonderful information, viz. that all the 
churches in the world are not constructed like 
the churches in Boston. As to the law, Mr. H. 
would have done well to have learned to read 
critically, before he began to ¢riticise. We are 
much obliged to him for his information of what, 
it will be seen from our communication, we 
were aware, that there was a law, &c. An idea 
of a “special law,” probably Mr. H. had in his 
cranium at the time of writing his reply; but 
the “ suggestion” to make such a law, cannot 
be gathered from our remarks ; therefore his 
criticism had better be hung up and preserved 
in his raccoon skins, until he can use them to 





jsdvantage. — W’s— only mistake was in sup- 


posing that there was a special law, as he had 
been informed, but finds it not correct. That 
can be gathered from our remarks, although it 
|has not been touched by Mr. H. “ Fault-tind- 
ling,” &c. the same idea repeated, “ probably to 
attach a consequence to his remarks.”’ Now 
Wwe suppose that a man by visiting the theatre 
and museum, the sailor’s home and the asylum 
for the blind, by attending court and taking a 
view of the city from the dome of the State 
House, visiting the hospital, and walking round 
the common ; and, in other ways, making him- 
self “ well acquainted in the city,’ with men 
and things, with his own “ good judgment” and 
the thorough musical knowledge, which sucha 
prodigy must have, would be able to furnish a 
most admirable “ detailed account of the choirs 
and construction of the several churches in the 
city.” We never speak ironically, therefore 
on that score, have nothing for which to ask 
pardon. We thank Mr. H. for his criticisms, 
although we are probably not more puzzled 
with his profundity, than he is edified by our 
communications. —W.— 





} 
' 








Femate Epvcation.—Vécal musie should 
never be neglected in the education of a young 
lady. Besides preparing her to join in that part 
of public worship which consists in psalmody, it 
will enable her to soothe the cares of domestic 
life, and the sorrows that will sometimes in- 
trude into her own bosom, may all be relieved 
by a song, where sound and sentiment unite 
to act upon the mind. I here introduce a fact 
which has been suggested to me by my profes- 
sion, and that is, the exercise of the breast, by 
singing contributes very muchto defend them 
from those diseases to which the climate and oth- 
er causesexposethem. The Germansare seldom 
afflicted with consumptions nor have I ever 
known of but one case of spitting blood among 
them. This I believe, is in part occasioned by the 
strength which their lungs acquire by exercising 
them frequently in vocal music, for this consti- 
tutes an essential branch of their education. 
The music master of our academy has furnished 
me with an observation still more in favor of 
this opinion. He informed me that he had 
known several instances of persons who were 
strongly disposed to consumption, who were re- 
stored to health by the exercise of their lungs 


in singing.— Dr. Rush. 





The Boston Musical Institute wjll perform, for 
the first time, the entire oratorio of “ Joseph and 
his Brethren,” on Sunday evening nextyatthe 
Masonic Temple. This piece has been some 
time in preparation, and we expect a rich treat. 





The Bangor Sacred Music Society, at much 
labor and expense, will give a splendid Concert 
on Wednesday evening next, January 2d.— 
The lovers of sweet sounds will find a rare 
treat in-the exercises, and a fitting opportunity 
to encourage a laudable and praiseworthy eflort 
to improve the character of the musical per- 
formances in our city.—(Langor) Mechanic 
and Farmer. 

We see by the programme that the above 
Concert was to consist of portions from Haydn’s 
Creation—and from Handel’s three oratorios 
of Judas Maccabeus, Sampson, and the Messiah. 
Mrs. Mallet was to preside at the organ; Mr. 
Kurek leader of the orchestra.—Ed. M. G. 








MARRIED.]—In Paxton, on Monday evening, Dec, 31, 
by Rev. Mr. Farnsworth, Mr. ALsert Howarp, of Mil- 
ford, to Miss Hannan Davis Hows, only daughter of Mr, 





Artemas Howe, of Paxton. 
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THE BOSTON MUSICAL GAZETTE: DEVOTED TO THE SCIENCE OF MUSIC. 
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Let the Cre - ator’s praise a - rise; 


Let the Redeemer’s name be sung, Through every land—by every tongue. 
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Mosic or Tue spueres.—The ethereal music 
of the echo naturally calls to our recollection 
Plato’s elegant idea, with respect to the harmon- 
ic movements of the planets, and which he terms 
the music of the spheres. This idea is not only 
elegant, but in all probability equally just. For,| 
in observing the operative effects of moveable 
bodies, we find, that the flight of birds and 
insects, the rushing of waters, indeed every ob- | 
ject that moves, produces some vibrative sound. 
Observing these effects, Archytas, Pythagoras, | 
and Plato, conceived it to be impossible that || 
bodies so large, and revolving in an orbit so ex: | 
tensive as the planets, should move their giant) 
courses without some sensible repercussions: | 
so that the heavens might be said to modulate, | 
and to send forth that true harmony, at which| 
the deities themselves might be delighted to| 


‘IT remember, I remember 
The pine trees, dark and high ; 
I usedto think their slender tops 
Were close against the sky. 
It was a childish ignorance — 
But now ’tis little joy 
To know I’m further off from Heaven— 
Than when [ was a boy!” 

In truth, if one wishes to preserve the true 
wisdom of Nature, he must keep about him the 
childhood of his soul. Thatwasa pleasant fea- 
ture in the character of Chief Justice Marshall. 


the neighborhood of Richmond, Virginia, 
with his coat off, playing at quoits with the 
youths of that region. He lacked no wisdom, 
but he knew what was good for the spirit. — 

Knickerbocker. 





listen : —a wasicorse | as imus Tyrius ob- | 
serves, too transcendent for the imbecility of 


Love’s Labor Lost—A serenading party the 


man; and the excellence of which ethereal beings || other night, after having played before a house 


are alone capable of appreciating. How beau-| 


| 
| 


| 


nearly an hour, were politely informed by 


tifully does Shakspeare allude to this poetical || the considerate watchman that “nobody lived 


idea in the scene where Lorenzo, in the Mer-| 


chant of Venice, leads Jessica into the grove, 
and, after desiring Stephano to order music to} 
be brought into the garden, accosts her after the | 
following manner : 


“ How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank ! — 
Here will we sit, and let the sounds of music 


Creep in our ears ; —soft stillness and the night 
Become the touches of sweet harmony — 
Sit, Jessica ; look how the floor of heaven 





Is thick inlaid with patterns of bright gold 
There’s not the smallest orb, which thou behold’st, 
But in his motion, like an angel, sings, 


| 
Still choiring to the young-eyed cherubim.— | 
1 


Such harmony is in immortal souls.” 





Preasures or Association. It is strange what! 
a wonderful power we have in every one of our| 
senses to awaken association !—The taste of| 
some well flavored apple, such as I used to eat in 
other days, will open upon me a whole volume 
of boyhood. Sometimes, too, there are tones in 
a flute, deftly discoursed upon that arouse with- 
im my spirit a thousand recollections. They 
convey me back to bétter times, and [ find my- 
self hiding, with my young playmates among 
the ripe strawberries of the meadow, listening 
the while to the “ sweet divisions” of the bob- 
o’-lincoln as it sang in the air! Little paroxysm 
of puerility, such moments ; but I would not ex- 
change them for the plaudits of the multitude, 
or the voice of revelry. Something I had then 
about my heart—some light wrial influence— 
which has since been lost among the hollow 
pageantries of the world. I admire that song 
of Hood’s in which, while recapitulating the 
memories of his boyhood, he says : 
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there 





, Singing School. 


THE Second Quarter of Mr. Day’s Singing School will 
commence on Wednesday evening, the Sth inst. at the 
Vestry of the Baptist Church in Federal Street. ‘The course 
of instruction, this quarter, will bé a brief review of the in- 
struction of the first—solmizatiom eontinued—transposition 
by flats and sharps explained by anew, ingenious and sim- 
ple method, with other things which belong to Melody. 
Dynamics with various exercises. Musical elocution com- 
menced. A considerable time will be spent in singing, 
accompanied with practigal remarks. The method—Induc- 
tion; theory and practice, 
men, $3. Lessons 24, 








Progressive Exercises. 


OR JUVENILE AND ADULT SINGING SCHOOLS, 

By JONATHAN C. WOODMAN. Just Publish- 
ed, and for sale at the Musical Gazette Office, 32 Congress 
Street. 8 octavo pages—Price $2.25 per hundred. 








MASON’S MUSICAL EXERCISES, 
SINGING MASTERS are informed that the “‘ Musical Ex- 
Sercises,” which have been in preparation by Mr. L. Mason, 
for some time past, are now published and ready for sale 





They are designed for the convenience of the teacher, and | 


to facilitate instruction in the elements of vocal music, 
according to the plan of the Manual of Instruction of the 


Boston Academy of Music; and tosave, ina great measure, | 


the trouble andtime required in writing on the Black Board, 
the characters being!arge enough to be seen across the school 
room. Suited to the wants both of Juvenile and Adult schools. 
Itis believed that the intelligent teacher will at once see and 
appreciate their great advantage. The whole course is 
embraced on 67 large sheets, which are put together in a 
convenient form for use ; and also for easy transportation 
from one school toanother. A teacher in Connecticut who 
through favor was furnished with a portion of the sheets:be- 
fore the whole were done, writes that, besides the saving of 
time and labor, “ he thinks they will enable his school to 
make as much progress in six evenings as it could in ten, 
taught in any other way.” Ifthis be the case, they must 
be a desideratum, considering the brevity of the season 
usually allowed a teacher in which to bring forward his 
school, Price of the work $6,50. 


I have seen it related of him, that, not many | 
years before his death, he used to be found in! 


‘TTERMS—Ladies, $2 Gentle- | 


rHe SERAPH, No. 6,—A monthly publication 

iT of new Church Music, edited by Lowell Mason, — 
| issued on the first of January. ¢ ioirs supplied with the 
| work for 89 per dozen copies of each number, for the year ; 
|| single copies, $1 per year. s 


i 

Irno MUSICAL SOCIETIES,—The following new 
| and interesting Musical Works, for the practice and pub- 

lic performance of Choral Societies, may be had at the 

sookstores of the subscribers, viz 

THE MORNING—A beautiful and brilliant piece, in four 
vocal parts. By Ries—23 pages. 

THE POWER OF SONG: no less interesting, con- 
sisting of choruses, solos, duets, &c.: the poetry translated 
from the German of Schiller; the music by Romberg—4@pp. 

A GRAND CHORUS —“ Awake! put on strength, O 
arm of the Lord.” By Neukomm—12 pages 

THE BOSTON ACADEMY’S COLLECTION OF 
CHORUSES —Being a Collection of the most popular and 
useful Choruses of the great masters; designed for the 
practice of Societies, for Concerts or Public Exhibitions, 
This volume contains the following valuable pieces, viz. 
|| The Lord shall reign,” (the horse and his rider). “Come 

| gentle Spring.” “‘ Behold and see.” ‘ Blessed is he who 
| cometh.” * Blessed is the people.” Blessing and honor, 
|| glory and power.” “ Fixed in his everlasting seat.” ‘ For 
with strength.” ‘“ Glorify the great Jehovah.” “Glory be 
to God in the highest.” “ Glory be to God on high.” 
‘Great isthe Lord” ‘ Hailstone Chorus.” “ Hallelujah 
'Chorus.” “Hallelujah to the Father.” ** He gave them 
hailstones.” ‘* Holy Lord God of Hosts.” “ Hosanna.” 
|| “ How excellent thy name.” ‘Let us with a joyful mind.” 
'“ Lo! He cometh.” ‘ Night’s shades no longer.” “ Now 
|| elevate the sign of Judah.” ‘ O how beautiful thy gar- 
ments.” ‘Sons of Zion.” ‘Sound aloud his praises.” 
| ** Sound aloud Jehovah's name.” “ The arm of the Lord.’ 
“The great Jehovah is our awful theme.” ‘ The Lord is 
great.” It may safely be said of this work, that it is the 
most valuable collection of the kind everissued. Orchestral 
Accompaniments furnished when wanted. 
THE BOSTON GLEE BOOK, consisting of nearly one 
hundred glees, madrigals and rounds, from the 
| works of the most admired composers. By Lowell Mason 
and G. J. Webb. 

AN ANTHEM— I will extol thee, O God !” suitable for 
|} thanksgiving and various public occasions. By L. Mason. 
Also—The Boston Academy’s Collection of Church Mu- 
|| sic; Handel and Haydn Society's do.; ‘The Choir; Bridge- 
H water Collection ; Juvenile Singing School; Occasional 
| Psalm and Hymn Tunes, No.4; The Seraph, a monthly 
publication of new tunes, &c., $1, perannum. For sale by 
WILKINS & CARTER, 17 Water street, and G. W. 


PALMER & CO., 131 Washington street. 


| 
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selected 
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Pusuisuep every other Wednesday, by OTIS, BROAD- 
ERS & CO., 120, Washington Street, Boston, at three 
| dollars per annum. All communications must be post 
|; paid, and addressed to Bartnoromew Brown, Esx., 
| the Editor, to the care of the Publishers. 

i! AGENTS. 

1, Wm. Burns, 262 Broadway, New York. — Wirtz & Tatem, 
Philadelphia. — N. Hickman, Baltimore. — R. Farnham, 
Washington.—R. Bednev, Salem.—C. Harris, Worcester.— 
J. Buffum, Lowell.—W.S. Bartlett, Plymouth_—C. Whipple, 

| Newburyport. — 8S. O. Dunbar, Tuunton.—W. Howe, New 

| Bedford. — G. & C. Merriam, Springfield. — J. H. Butler 

Northampton. — Geo. H. Brown, East Bridgewater.— New 

| Hampsarre, J. W. Foster, Portsmouth.—l.. J. Lane, Dover. 

—J.F. Brown, Concord. — Geo. Tilden, Keene.— Wm. F. 

Lawrence, Pembroke —Maine, Smith & Fenno, Bangor.— 

Colman & Chisholm, Portland,—J. Beckford, Eastport. — 

!} R. Isnanp, B. Cranston & Co. Providence —W. D. Calla- 

j han, Newport. — Conxxerticut, Canfield & Robins, Hart- 

| ford.—A. H. Maltby, New Flaven—Vermont, J. W. Hic- 

| kok, Burlington.— W. Fay, Rutland.—N. Sleeper, Chelsea 
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Kidder & Wright, Printers and Proprietors, 
No 32, Congress Street. 


